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Characters of Musical Iustruments. 


(Gleaned from Hecror Ber1ioz.*) 


THE VIOLIN. 

Instruments played with a bow, of which the 
combination forms what is somewhat improperly 
termed a quatuor, are the base and constituent 
element of the whole orchestra. From them is 
evolved the greatest power of expression, and an 
incontestable variety of different qualities of 
tone. Violins particularly are capable of a host 
of apparently inconsistent shades of expression. 
They possess (as a whole) force, lightness, grace, 
accents both gloomy and gay, thought, and pas- 
sion. The only point is, to kngw how to make 
them speak. Moreover, it is not needful to cal- 
culate for them—as for wind instruments—the 
duration of a holding-note, and to contrive for 
them occasional rests; they are sure never to be 
out of breath. Violins are faithful, intelligent, 
active, and indefatigable servants. 

Slow and tender melodies, confided too often 
now-a-days to the wind instruments, are never- 
theless never better rendered than by a mass of 
violins. Nothing can equal the touching sweet- 
ness of a score of first strings made to sing by 
twenty well-skilled bows. That is, in fact, the 


true female voice of the orchestra—a voice at | 


once passionate and chaste, heart-rending, yet | : ‘ 
P ' & ye" them with wonderful success in the prayer of 


soft, which can weep, sigh and lament, chant, 


ray and muse, or burst forth into joyous accents, | ~. = as : 
Pray iy pee eRe, quire delicacy and tenuity in proportion as they 


asnone other can do. An imperceptible move- 
ment of the arm, an almost unconscious sentiment 
on the part of him who experiences it, producing 
scarcely any apparent effect when executed by a 





* A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and 
Orchestration ; containing an exact table of the com- 
pass, a detail of the mechanism, and a study of the 
quality of tone and expressive character of various in- 
struments ; accompanied by numerous examples in 
Score, from the works of the greatest masters, and 

m some unpublished works of the author. New 
edition, revised, corrected, augmented by several ad- 
ditional chapters on newly-invented instruments, and 
on the whole art of the orchestral conductor. By 
Hecror Brriroz. Op. 10. Translated from the 
French by Mary Cowden Clark. London and New 
York: J. Alfred Novello. 








single violin, shall, when multiplied by a number 
of them in unison, give forth enchanting grada- 
tion, irresistible impulse, and accents which pene- 
trate to the very heart’s core. 


The tremolo, simple or double, by many vio- 
lins, produces several excellent effects; it ex- 
presses trouble, agitation, terror, shades of piano, 
of mezzoforte, and of fortissimo, when it is placed 
on one or two of the three strings, G, D, and A; 
and when it is not carried much above the middle 
B flat. It has something of a stormy, violent 
character, in the fortissimo on the middle of the 
first or second string. It becomes, on the con- 
trary, aerial, angelic, when employed in several 
parts, and pianissimo, on the high notes of the 
first string. The tremolo below and in the middle 
of the third and of the fourth string, is much 
more characteristic in fortissimo, if the bow strike 
the strings near the bridge. In large orchestras, 
and where the performers take pains to give it its 
full effect, it produces a sound like that of a 
rapid and powerful cascade. This mode of exe- 
cution should be indicated by the words—near 
the bridge. A fine application of this kind of 
tremolo occurs in the scene of the oracle, in the 
first act of Gluck’s Alceste. The effect of the 
tremulousness of the second violins and violas is 
there redoubled by the grand and emphatic pro- 
gression of the double basses, by the blow struck 
from time to time in the first violins, by the suc- 
cessive introduction of the wind instruments, and 
lastly by the sublime recitative which this surging 
of the orchestra accompanies. I know nothing of 
this kind more dramatic or more terrible. 


Harmonics are those sounds which are gene- 
rated by touching the strings with the fingers of 
the left hand, so as to divide them in their length, 
yet not with sufficient pressure to place them in 
contact with the finger-board, as is the case for 
ordinary sounds. 

These Harmonics possess a singular character 
of mysterious softness; and the extreme acute- 
ness of some of them affords the violin, in the 
upper part, an immense compass. They are 
natural, or artificial. 

Some performers sound double strings in har- 
monics; but this effect is so difficult to obtain, 
and consequently so hazardous that composers 
can never be advised to write it. 

The harmonics of the fourth string have some- 
thing of the quality of a flute ; they are preferable 
for delivering a slow air. Paganini employed 
Moses. The harmonics of the other strings ac- 
are higher; it is precisely this character, and 
their crystalline quality, which renders them ap- 
propriate to chords that may be called fairy-like ; 
that is to say, to those effects of harmony which 
inspire brilliant musings, and carry the imagina- 
tion towards the most graceful fictions of the 
poetical and supernatural world. However they 
may have become familiar, now-a-days, to our 
young violinists, they should never be employed 
in a lively movement; or at least care should be 
taken not to give them rapid successions of notes, 
if their perfect execution is to be ensured. 


Sordines (or mutes) are little wooden imple- 
ments which are placed on the bridge of stringed 








instruments in order to deaden their sonorous- 
ness; and which give them at the same time a 
mournful, mysterious and softened tone, which is 
frequently to be felicitously applied in all styles 
of music. Sordines are most generally used in 
slow pieces; but they serve scarcely less well, 
when the subject of the piece admits it, for rapid 
and light designs, or for accompaniments of hur- 
ried rhythm. Gluck has effectually proved this 
in his sublime Italian monologue of Alceste, “ Chi 
mi parla.” 

The custom is, when employing sordines, to 
cause them to be used by all the band of stringed 
instruments ; nevertheless, there are certain cir- 
cumstances, more frequent than may be imagined, 
under which sordines placed in a single part (in 
the first violins, for instance,) will color the in- 
strumentation with a very particular impression, 
by the mixture of clear sounds and veiled sounds. 
There are others also, where the character of the 
melody is sufficiently dissimilar from that of the 
accompaniments, which render the use of the 
sordine advisable. 

The Pizzicato is still in general use for instru- 
ments played with the bow. The sounds ob- 
tained by vibrating the strings with the finger, 
produce accompaniments approved by singers, 
since they do not cover the voice; they do well 
also for symphonic effects, even in vigorous ° 
orchestral sallies, either in the whole band of 
stringed instruments, or in one or two parts 
alone. 

Accompaniments pizzicato piano, have always 
a graceful effect; they afford a sense of repose 
to the hearer, and impart, when not abused, 
variety to the aspect of the orchestra. In future, 
doubtless, more original and striking effects will 
be obtained from pizzicato, than have hitherto 
been essayed. Violinists, not considering pizzi- 
cato as an integral portion of violin-playing, have 
studied it but little. 

Some of our young violinists have learned from 
Paganini to execute rapid pizzicato descending 
scales, by plucking the strings with the fingers of 
the left hand resting on the neck of the instrument, 
and the pizzicato passages (still with the left hand) 
with a mixture of strokes from the bow, or even 
as serving for accompaniment to an air played by 
the bow. These various feats will doubtless be- 
come, in course of time, familiar to every violin- 
performer, and then will be available in compo- 
sition. 


. 


Violins are able, now-a-days, to execute what- 
ever they will. They play up to the extreme 
height as easily as in the middle ; passages the 
most rapid, designs the most eccentric, do not 
dismay them. In an orchestra, where they are 
sufficiently numerous, that which one fails to 
perform is done by others; and the result is that, 
without any apparent mistake, the phrase is de- 
livered as the author wrote it. 

In cases, however, where the rapidity, compli- 
cation and height of a passage would render it 
too hazardous, or merely that more sureness and 
neatness of execution should be obtained, it 
should be dispersed; that is to say, the mass of 
violins should be divided, and one portion given 
to some and the rest to others. In this way, the 
passage of each part is sprinkled with little rests 
unperceived by the hearer; thus allowing, as it 
were, breathing-space to the violinists, and af- 
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fording them time to take the difficulties care- 
fully, so as to give the necessary firmness for a 
vigorous mastery of the strings. 





THE VIOLA. 

Of all the instruments in the orchestra, the one 
whose excellent qualities have been longest mis- 
appreciated, is the viola. It is no less agile than 
the violin; the sound of its strings is peculiarly 
telling ; its upper notes are distinguished by their 
mourufully passionate accent; and its quality of 
tone altogether, of a profound ionindls, differs 
from that of other instruments played with a 
bow. It has, nevertheless, been long neglected, 
or put to a use as unimportant as ineffectual— 
that of merely doubling, in octave, the upper 
yart of the bass. There are many causes that 
so operated to induce the unjust servitude of 
this noble instrument. In the first place the 
majority of the composers of the last century, 
rarely writing four real parts, searcely knew 
what to do with it; and when they did not readi- 
ily find some filling-up notes in the chords for it 
to do, they hastily wrote the fatal col Basso, some- 
times with so much inattention, that it produced 
a doubling in the octave of the basses, irrecon- 
cilable either with the harmony or the melody, 
or with both one and the other. Moreover, it 
was unfortunately impossible, at that time, to 
write anything for the violas of a prominent 
character, requiring even ordinary skill in execu- 
tion. Viola players were always taken from 
among the refuse of violinists. When a musician 
found himself incapable of creditably filling the 
place of violinists, he took refuge among the 
violas. Hence it arose that the viola performers 
knew neither how to play the violin nor the 
viola. It must even be admitted that at the 
present time this prejudice against the viola part 
is not altogether destroyed ; and that there are 
still, in the best orchestras, many viola-players 
who are not more proficient on that instrument 
than on the violin. But the mischief resulting 
from this forbearance towards them, is daily be- 
coming more felt; and, little by little, the viola will, 
like other instruments, be confided only to clever 
hands. Its quality of tone so strongly attracts 
and captivates the attention, that it is not neces- 
sary to have in the orchestra quite so many violas 
as second violins; and the expressive powers of 
this quality of tone are so marked, that, in the 
rare occasions when the old masters afforded its 
display, it never failed to fulfil their intention. 
The profound impression is well known, which is 
produced by that movement in the Jphigenia in 
Tauride, where Orestes, overcome with fatigue, 
panting, oppressed with remorse, grows more 
tranquil as he repeats: “ Composure lulls again 
my heart!” while the orchestra, deeply agitated, 
utters sobs and convulsive sighs, attended through- 
out by the fearful and persevering mutter of the 
violas. Although, in this unspeakably fine piece 
of inspiration there is not a note of voice or in- 
struments without its sublime intention, yet it 
should be noticed that the fascination exercised 
over the hearers, and the sensation of horror 
which causes their eyes to dilate and fill with 
tears, are principally attributable to the viola 
part, to the quality of its third string, to its syn- 
copated rhythm, and to the strange effect of uni- 
son resulting from the syncopation’ of the A 
abruptly broken off in the middle by another A 
in the basses marking a different rhythm. 





In the overture of Iphigenia in Aulide, Gluck 
has ingeniously made them sustain alone the 
lower part of the harmony ; not so much, in this 
case, for the sake of producing an effect arising 
from the peculiarity of their quality of tone, but 
in order to accompany as softly as possible the 
air of the first violins, and to heighten the tre- 
mendous impression of the basses coming in upon 
the forte after a considerable number of rests. 
Sacchini has also given the lower part to the 
violas alone, in the air of GEdipus: “ Your court 
became my refuge,” without intending, however, 
to prepare an outburst. Qn the contrary, the 
instrumentation here gives to the phrase of melo- 
dy it accompanies a most delicious calm and 





freshness. Melodies on the high strings of the 
viola have a marvellous beauty in scenes of a 
religious and antique character. Spontini was 
the first to conceive the idea of assigning the 
melody to them in several passages of his admi- 
rable prayers in the Vestale. Méhul, allured by 
the sympathy existing between the tone of the 
viola and the imaginative character of Ossianic 
poetry, constantly availed himself of them, even 
to the exclusion of the violins, in his opera of 
Uthal. Hence arose what the critics of the time 
called an intolerable monotony detrimental to 
the work’s success. It was in reference to this 
that Grétry exclaimed: “I'd give a guinea to 
hear a jirst string!” This quality of the viola, 
so choice when it is judiciously employed and 
skilfully contrasted with the qualities of tone of 
violins and other instruments, necessarily soon 
palls; it is too unvaried, and too much imbued 
with mournfulness, for this to be otherwise. It is 
not unfrequent, at the present day, to divide the 
violas into first and second violas; and in orches- 
tras like that of the opera, there is no difficulty in 
writing for them thus ; but in others, where there 
are scarcely four or five violas, this division can 
only serve to diminish the effect of a body 
already weak in itself, and which the other in- 
struments are ever tending to overwhelm. It 
should also be remarked that the majority of 
violas at present used in our French orchestras 
are far from possessing the requisite degree of 
power; they have neither the size, nor conse- 
quently the strength of tone of veritable violaa— 
being almost violins strung with viola strings. 
Musical directors should absolutely probibit the 
use of these mongrel instruments; the slender 
sonorousness of which impairs one of the most 
interesting parts in the orchestra, by depriving it 
of energy, and of its fine depth of tone. 

When the violoncellos play the air, it is some- 
times excellent to double them in unison by the 
violas. The tone of the violoncellos then ac- 
quires additional roundness and purity, without 
becoming less predominant. An example of this 
is the theme of the Adagio in Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony. 

[To be continued ] 
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Opera in France—The Month of Debuts. 


(Correspondence of the N. Orleans Picayune.) 


Paris, Nov. 18, 1856. 

This is the month of débuts (except in this city) 
from the Channel to the Mediterranean. Every 
year all the dramatic and operatic companies of 
the French towns and cities, save Paris, are 
renewed, and the old actors, who are re-engaged, 
as well as the new candidates for public favor, 
must come before the public in three several 
pieces, at three several times, and receive the 
applause or the hisses, or the tumult between the 
hissers and applauders. Judge of the agony of 
the poor player on these eventful nights. His 
bread, the year’s bread of his wife and children, 
depend upon the humor of the fickle mob! . If he 
is rejected, he wanders from town to town in hope 
of a more favorable pit—these changes make 
dreadful inroads upon Vis meagre income—debts 
accumulate—the wardrobe diminishes—and char- 
coal or the river ends the sad story! * * * 

The pay of the lyrical artists is far superior to 
that of the histrionic actors, because the public 
now-a-days is more favorable to operas than to 
plays; lyrical educations are more expensive than 
the education given to players, their expenses for 
costumes are greater, and above all, their career 
is a very short one—especially in towns fond of 
Verdi. Thus, while the usual pay of a grand 
opera first tenor is $200 a month, an opera comique 
first tenor is $120 a month, a first barytone is $100, 
a first bass is $100, a second bass is $50; a prima 
donna of opera comique is $200, a prima donna 
of grand opera is $160, a first dugazon is $80. 
The usual pay of comedians is, for the leading 
juveniles, $60, second juvenile $20, low comedians 
$30, leading lady $60, second lady $40, duenna 
$20. Most of the company receive some $20 or 
$18 a month, and on this miserable pittance they 
are obliged to dress, pay their return fare to Paris, 
and live during the four summer months when the 





theatres are closed! What agony, what privations, 
are not concealed beneath the painted cheek and 
the glittering costume of the lower ranks of the 
French players! The expenses of a manager of 
one of these provincial theatres, where grand opera, 
opera comique, comedy, drama, and vaudeville 
are given, in a second class city, (of from sixty to 
eighty thousand inhabitants,) are about $25,000 
for the eight months the theatre is open. 

As you may readily guess, the month of débuts 
is the most interesting month of the year in the 
provincial towns; and all persons who fly to the 
country or the capital during the summer months 
make it a point of duty to return to their 
residences in time to vote at the season of débuts. 
I heard the other day a good story told about 
these débuts. In a town some leagues south of 
Paris, where the old dramatic traditions are 
preserved, so far at least as they prescribe the 
right of the whole public to vote, the débuts are 
taking place. A new cantatrice appeared as the 
curtain rose, and certainly her appearance was 
far from being in her favor. She sang, and 
wounded the public ear with a hoarse, sharp, 
untuned, uncultivated voice. The public hap- 
pened to be in its patient mood that evening, and 
the cantatrice’s first song was greeted with an icy 
silence. The opera went on in its usual course, 
and the débutante presently was required to sing 
a second solo. She sang worse than at first. The 
audience hissed, grimly but without violence, until 
they perceived one man applauding, and applaud- 
ing with enthusiasm. This sight excited their 
passions, and they hissed and screamed with great 
uproar: “Down with Mademoiselle! Refused! 
Refused!” The solitary applauder, fired with 
zeal, become more lusty in his eprom, and cried 
with stentorian lungs, “ Bravo! Vive Mademoi- 
selle! Accepted! Accepted!” For a quarier of 
an hour this unequal contest lasted, and at last 
(since the cantatrice was both ugly and without 
talent) their curiosity became roused by so much 
obstinacy as he exhihited, and they asked him 
how it was possible for him to applaud such a 
singer. “ Messieurs,” he replied, “I applaud 
Mademoiselle for this simple reason, which I am 
sure all of you will appreciate: I have not the 
honor of living in this town—I am by birth a 
Parisian, by profession a bagman—I am conse- 
quently obliged to visit a great many departments, 
and sojourn in a great many towns; I have 
spent a fortnight here, and I leave to-morrow 
never to return. If you refuse Mademoiselle she 
will try to get an engagement elsewhere, and I 
shall run the risk of meeting her in one of the 
towns where I am going; if, on the contrary you 
accept her I have nothing to fear, and I can travel 
in peace, with the pleasing certainty of never 
again hearing that cantatrice whom I find in every 
respect horrible.” Long and loud shouts of 
laughter greeted this reply, which sealed the poor 
prima donna’s fate. 

I now quit the country for Paris, where we are 
beginning to assume something of the winter's 
animation. At the Grand Opera, we have poor 
Mme. Medori struggling with might and main 
against the icy silence of the parquette, and the 
low but deep curses of the manager of the opera, 
who wishes she was at the—frontier. The critics 
are all favorable to her. M. Fiorentino says: 
“ Here is an illustrious cantatrice, of an incontest- 
able merit, endowed with a soprano voice, which 
for force, sonorousness and brilliancy, is unequaled ; 
an actress full of spirit and fire, who has been 
applauded and admired on the principal stages of 
Europe—here she is suddenly paralyzed by the 
equivocal and reserved reception she received the 
first evening she appeared, from a small and 
almost imperceptible number in the vast theatre 
of the opera. Here is a woman, struck with 





stupor and inaction, unable to recognize her public 
and herself. What, so much will, so much intelli- 
gence, so much study, so much labor, so many 
successes, so many triumphs, cannot arm her, 
cannot defend her against a groundless, boundless 
apprehension! This ice must be broken, this 
misunderstanding must be cleared.” All this, 
however, is in vain. Mme. Medori has an ee 

the 


of “stage fright” every time she appears on 
boards of the Grand Opera. We have had here 
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a two-act opera, by an Italian named Biletta, a 
protegé of Prince Poniatowski, a“ so-soish” 
imitation of Rossini. We have had Mario—lazy, 
spoilt Mario—in // Barbiere de Siviglia, and a 
most favorable début of a Mile. Steffanone, who, 
unknown and unheralded, engaged one night after 
the Italian Opera’s doors were open, as a make 
shift, to replace Mme. Frezzolini, who had fallen 
suddenly sick, received by the audience not only 
coldly, but wita hisses; and who in half an hour 
carried away the house, and is now engaged at a 
good round sum! 





Music and Education. 


Richards Storrs Willis, Esq., Editor of the 
Musical World, having been invited to speak 
before the Board of Education of this city, on the 
Relations between Music and Education, delivered 
the first of a series of lectures on that subject, in 
the Hall of the Board, on Saturday evening. 
There was a very large audience, and the lecture 
was preceded and followed by musical perform- 
ances, executed in excellent style by the young 
ladies of the Normal School, led by G. H. Curtis. 
Mr. Aptommas gave one of his exquisite harp 
solos, by special invitation. 

Mr. Willis spoke for an hour, and was heard 
with great attention. 

After alluding to the universality and signifi- 
cance of the language of Music, he proceeded to 
treat of the relations that exist between it and 
Education, saying that it seemed a befitting 
thing that a Board of Education should interest 
itself in music. The word education, however, 
involves a great deal: its significance reaches 
beyond the intellect, includes the heart, compre- 
hends the affections. Hence Music, the language 
of the heart, is the most befitting medium 
through which the cultivation of the intellect and 
heart should flow. The lecturer pointed out the 
defects of modern music; it has come to be too 
much cultivated for its collateral advantages; it 
has become rather a demonstrative society accom- 
plishment than an interior, refining art. Music, in 
the modern sense, means astonishment,—it used 
to mean pleasure. Not that the speaker under- 
valued technical progress in any art, but the 
difficulty is that composital art does not keep pace 
with mechanical. The pioneers of the modern 
school of pianism have been men of unquestionable 
ability ; Thalberg is every inch an artist—Liszt is 
a prodigious genius. But these men, like a few 
of their disciples as well, are accidentals in musical 
life. They know Art, as well as the piano, yet it 
is by too many of their ungifted imitators that 
such antics are played with music. If, side by 
side with every great performer of music, a great 
composer were born, who could wed great per- 
formance with immortal music; if with every 
Liszt was a Beethoven; if, with all his capacity in 
composition, with every Thalberg were a Mozart ; 
if with every Mendelssohn and every Chopin there 
were two more just like them, (for they combined 
both gifts in one,)—then when we go toa concert 
might we be sure of hearing music as well as 
seeing prodigies. Mr. Willis put in a plea for 
home music—for society music would always take 
care of itself—and held it to be absurd to educate 
children on an art scale as grand as though their 
capacity really justified it, and they were actually 
to become distinguished singers or public concert 
oe This was but waste of time and money. 

‘o accept the fact that mediocrity is the rule, and 
genius the exception, is, in fact, to regulate the 
musical education of children. It will regulate, 
first, the time given to the study : and second, the 
style and degree of art to be attempted. For 
excellence is essential, whatever be attempted ; 
empyricism is detestable whether in high or low 


art. This point was enlarged upon with marked: 


earnestness—the speaker claiming that we need 
to return to simples in music, as in many other 
things,—musical simples, which are practicable for 
home purposes; which are suited to quiet fireside 
evenings, and to please the children withal ; which 
requires not the time and money of years to gain, 
and when gained, nearly as much time and as 
much money to retain, but which may easily be 
gained by a persistent, gradual culture, and not 





at the expense of other important things. The 
best general basis for home music, he held, is not 
to be found at home—but is to be found at school. 
In regard to instrumental music, he argued that 
the pianoforte is far too exclusively cultivated, to 
the exclusion of the guitar and harp, both graceful 
and attractive. Exercise in sight-reading of music 
was recommended, for this is an accomplishment, 
now too much neglected, which involves the soul 
of musical pleasure and interest. In conclusion, 
there were a few pleasant words to the Board of 
Education, and the lecture ended. The second 
will be delivered at the same place, on Saturday 
evening next.—N, Y. Daily Times. 





Ancient Church Music. 


(From the London Athenzeum.) 


Prof. Sir F. Ouseley’s lecture on Ancient 
Church Music, delivered at Oxford on the 12th, 
“the first of this term’s course,” may be accepted, 
we trust, as an emphatic sign that all men of sense, 
whether Churchmen, laymen, artists or members 
of congregations, are beginning to weary of the 
fopperies which a set of persons—active in 
proportion to their want of taste and understanding 
—have endeavored to fasten upon the ritual of 
the Church of England. While we have always 
owned that the interest of “the tones” and 
“chants,” “ Ambrosian and Gregorian,” must be 
recognized by every one who thinks on the 
subject ;—while, under certain scenic conditions, 
and in conjunction with particular associations, 
their effect kas a solemn gravity (not wholly clear 
of grimness) which nothing more modern can 
produce,—from a very early period of the ‘ move- 
ment” we have lost no opportunity of pointing 
out, that to attach any traditional sanctity to these 
rude old melodies was, virtually, to place barbarism 
on the altar; or else to claim for Art an origin 
which the boldest human definers of divine 
inspiration would shrink, we imagine, from ascrib- 
ing to it. Further, we have as often called the 
attention of the wranglers and formalists to the 
certainty of all musical traditions being more or 
less impure. Supposing even the antique notation 
mastered, supposing it reduced into modern clefs 
and scales—then comes the question of extent to 
which expression is modified by manner of execu- 
tion. To appreciate the range of such variety, it 
is sufficient to point to the Sistine “ Misereres” at 
Rome—so magival there, so powerless in every 
other place. In short, whensoever real inquiry is 
barred by formalism, faith must be laid aside for 
fanaticism, and Art must perish ; and with it, at no 
distant period, all true reverence. The above is 
mere recapitulation, so far as the Atheneum is 
concerned; but we are glad to see that others who 
have a voice potential are stirring in the question 
—preaching healthy action as better than palsy 
—justifying the right to inquire, on the one hand, 
and decrying, on the other, the substitution of 
hearsay sympathies for true knowledge. The 
concluding words of the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley’s 
lecture, time and place considered, carry no small 
weight with them. ‘ Would,” said he, in taking 
leave of his audience, “ that those men in our own 
day, who love to praise Gregorian music to the 
exclusion of all other, would in this particular take 
example by St. Gregory himself, and strive rather 
to devote the best they can find to the service of 
the Church—the best, and not the oldest—and let 
them remember, too, that those only are qualified 
to judge what is best, who have themselves mastered 
the art in all its phases, and studied it in all its 
developments.” 


ee 


G. F. Benkert and his Works. 


Some one sends us a copy of the Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Mail, of Dee. 13, containing an article about 
this young composer (to whom we have already al- 
luded), marked: “ This is worth copying.” As an 
amusing specimen of extravagant eulogy, we think it 
is ; indeed we know not whether the sender is in ear- 
nest or in joke. Of course we do not know that the 
young prodigy referred to is not another Mendelssohn 
or Mozart, since we have not heard or seen his com- 








positions ; but it is safe to assume that such “ tall” 
comparisons as some of these, applied to any new 
man, are extravagant, and will be more apt to injure 
than to help his cause. We are ylal however to 
copy the information given about Mr. Benkert’s 
labors; and as for the comments, the reader will 
attach what weight he pleases to them. 


“What!” methinks you say—“ what ? an Ameri- 
can musician like Mendelssohn and Weber?” And 
yet it is true. George Felix Benkert, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Germantown, a small village 
near Philadelphia, and having displayed a great talent 
for music, his father sent him to Europe, that he 
might complete himself under such a master as Lind- 
paintner, the author of the “Standard Bearer.” 
Under such a master, he soon ripened into a musician; 
mastering the science of harmony, and dissecting the 
classical compositions of the great masters. America 
is unquestionably a precocious nation; she has lived 
more, and to better advantage, during the last fifty 
years, than all the nations of Europe in twice that 
period of time. Look at her from any point of view, 
and one mnst acknowledge that no nation ever pro- 
duced men so great in every department of science, 
art and discovery. This is not mere talk; let facts 
be confirmation strong as holy writ. In history, what 
nation can show a superior to Bancroft or Prescott? 
Let England compare her Walter Scott and Bulwer 
with our Cooper and Irving, and she will find that 
they emerge from it, not only unscathed, but the 
better off for the comparison. And. so too, we have 
a Washington in war, a Webster in oratory, a Long- 
fellow in poetry, and in music, that divine art which, 
though created first, was the last to be perfected; as 
Germany hath given the world a Thalberg and a 
Mendelssohn, so America, the Young Giant of the 
West, hath produced a Gottschalk and a Benkert, the 
former born on the banks of the noble and rushing 
Mississippi, and the latter on those of the vast and 
flowing Delaware. How do the associations and 
scenes of youth mould the mind of the man!) Whilst 
the young artist of the South involuntarily bears you 
away, like unto his native Mississippi, by the nervous 
and resistless torrent of notes, making the piano start 
as a thing of life, under his creative fingers, breaking 
all barriers which resist the tempestuous flood, till 
like the great Father of Waters it is at last conquered 
by its own element, the musician of the North por- 
trays upon his instrument as a shower of pearls, a 
melody, clothed in a garb at once as flowing and 
classical as the waters of his own native Delaware. 
Disdaining the clever trickery of modern piano 
players, the clouds of arpeggios continually obscur- 
ing a sun which never rises, he relics upon the pure 
classical creations imbibed at the fountain of harmony, 
of which Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Haydn, Weber 
and Chopin are the springs, containing, as they do, 
all the life and soul of musical composition. 

It is notorious that Beethoven was incorrect and 
uncertain as a player; and yet, what name can be 
coupled with that noble artist, whose fame, like his 
music, is eternal? And so it is with Benkert; it is 
not by his playing one must judge of him so much 
as by his music. Our readers must forgive us if we 
appear extravagant in praise, but we are writing under 
the excitement produced by his music; it is still 
ringing in our ears, and engrosses all our thoughts; 
our brain is still wild with the impression produced 
on us by hearing his * Cordelia,” being the music to 
Shakspeare’s King Lear, in five acts. King Lear! 
what a field for genius! Lear, of whom the great 
Forrest is the mighty personation, is now embellished 
by another American. Who will deny to Chopin’s 
Marche Funebre the gieatest meed of praise? And 
yet we, who have studied and admired Chopin, were 
surprised at the funeral march in the V act; we were 
fairly enchanted; the melody seemed to float upon 
the air like spirits of the dead; each falling cadence 
seemed to waft the soul into another sphere, convert- 
ing for the time being the melody into an airy ladder, 
by which the dead might slowly ascend unto the 
highest heaven. But great as this was, we were 
hardly prepared for the wild sublimity of his fifth act, 
portraying the death of King Lear; the angels of 
heaven seemed quietly preparing to take possession 
of his soul, but the legions of hell buckle on their 
armor to contend. Then the air is swelling with the 
terrific) combat. Lear seems thoughtful, but occa- 
sionally speaks, being moved alternately by the 
contending warriors of heaven and hell. This 
cannot forever last, and the mighty Michael, oe 
the Napoleon of heaven, decides the fray, and the 
spirit of Lear is wafted upon a thousand spears into 
the presence of his Creator. 

His powers of composition do not end here—they 
are as various as are the feelings of man. His 
operas are not known in America, but it remains for 
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the American people to say whether they shall hear 
them or not. We will mention all that we have as 
yet heard of: Viola, an opera in three acts, from 
Shakspeare’s “ Twelfth Night”; and he is now en- 
gaged on a national American opera called Logan, 
illustrating an incident in the life of that celebrated 
Indian chief. These are his grander operas, and we 
question whether their instrumentality and melody 
be surpassed by many of Meyerbeer’s and Verdi's. 
His opera buffa are Une visite a Pierre le grand and 
The Dragon of Wantley, in three acts. He has writ- 
ten, as yet, but one grand concerto; but if he never 
writes another, this one in A flat major, would estab- 
lish his reputation among musicians. We can only 
say that we never listened to as classical a concerto 
at any concert in America (but one, and that was 
Weber's) as that played by Benkert. It is rich in 
melody, lofty in outline, and splendid in harmony. 
He has also composed a grand mass ; this is the test 
whereby the musician may be judged. We have not 
heard it yet, but if we can rely on the critics of 
Vienna, it is vast in conception and bold in execu- 
tion, embodying the melody of Mozart and the har- 
mony of Beethoven. Of it the following letter 
speaks better than any terms of praise that we are 
master of : 





Vienna, 10th Feb., 1855. 


Geo. F. Benkent, Esq., Phila. 

Honored Sir—The kind and courteous readiness 
with which you allowed the choir of our church the 
first production of your truly successful and sublime 
mass, gives the undersigned the gratifying occasion 
of expressing their warmest thanks to you. Hon- 
ored sir, with the assurance that the recollection of 
this exquisite composition, disposing all hearts to 
devotion, has created a lasting impression upon all 
lovers of sacred music, and that the day upon which 
it was granted them to listen to its melodious strains 
will continue imperishable in the annals of the So- 
ciety, permit us, honored sir, to express these senti- 
ments of trne esteem, united with the sincere wish 
that your glorious talent may long continue to the 
glory of God and his holy Church. 

Franc. Tarr, Pres. 


No more flattering testimonial could be given a 
man; even the difference of faith was overcome, and 
forced praise to well-merited talent. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Music Teachers. 
BY DAISY. 

What would the world say if the author of 
“ Mother Goose’s Melodies” should be placed on 
the list of poets? and how would the critics be 
offended if a mere dabbler in water-color draw- 
ings should aspire to the rank of a first-rate 
artist ! 

Yet one of the noblest arts ever given to man 
is daily and openly debased by mere pretenders 
to the title of “ Musician.” 

Music is indeed worthy of being called a noble 
art, for it everywhere entwines itself with the 
highest and purest feelings of which human nature 
is capable. 

But my object in writing this article is to call 
the attention of the public generally to a certain 
class of musi¢-teachers, now in the United States. 
The country is flooded with them, of both sexes, 
and of all ages; and I venture to say, that there 
is not one in ten, on an average, who is fitted to 
be an instructor in the art. 

First of all, a musical teacher should have a 
love almost amounting to enthusiasm, for his pro- 
fession. If he has not the true inspiration in 
himself, he cannot awaken it in others. No one 
should ever attempt to teach merely as an easy 
way of earning his daily bread, unless he can find 
such pleasure in his instructions as will more than 
repay him for his sacrifice of time and the innu- 
merable trials to which be is subject. Otherwise, 
however well he may endeavor to perform his 
duty, he will in the end be a mere mechanical 
player; and unless his pupils have naturally great 
musical talent, all their lessons are in vain. 








Secondly, he should have a genuine talent for 
music, which no culture can supply, and without 
which, no one can be a good musician. We 
want no amateur teachers—those good-natured 
people, who think because they can rattle off a 
great many tunes on the piano-forte, they are 
perfectly competent to instruct others (Ike the 
old woman who thought she would make a good 
doctor because she was always taking medicine.) 
A person may be able to perform very difficult 
pieces of music, and yet not at all able to teach 
others in the art. 

Thirdly, he should himself be always a student 
in his profession; there is no one living, nor has 
there ever been one, whose intellect could fathom 
the depths of musical science. Mozart, when he 
was an old man (?) once said: “ If he could again 
be a boy and begin life anew, with all the experi- 
ence he had already acquired, and live to be as 
old as he was at that time, he might begin to 
know a little about music.” 

Now turn to the egotistical performers of our 
day, and mark the difference ! 

Before closing this communication, I would say 
a few words to parents. Are your children 
fond of music? and have they sufficient natural 
ability to enable them to understand its princi- 
ples? If not, do not permit them to study it. 
Do not for the sake of fashion make them objects 
of ridicule to all true musicians. If, on the con- 
trary, they show a decided taste for music, and 
have in common phrase “a good ear,” cultivate 
that taste by all means. In a moral point ot 
view, it is a great aid to religion. You seldom 
find a bad man* who knows much of music, or 
who can appreciate it in hearing others play ; 
and many an erring one has been brought back 
to righteousness by a remembrance of the hymn 
learned at his mother’s knee. 





* Unfortunately we do, too often. Because music 
is a good thing, it does not follow that man must of 
necessity receive good from good. The fact of moral 
freedom has to be considered.—Ep. 


[To be continued.] 


. 
Musical Correspondence, 

Bartrmore, Dec. 22. THarpera, the incompar- 
able, the unapproachable, is among us; his advent 
dates a week back. He, with Mesdames D’Ane@rt, 
De Wicnorst, and the two Erards, have en- 
raptured us with the perfection of piano-playing, 
gentlemanly manners, fine physical development, 
and mechanical skill. Four very successful concerts 
have already been given, and the fifth and sixth are 
advertised for this and to-morrow evening at the 
Assembly Rooms, at both of which THatpere and 
GoTTscHALK are to perform a Duet on Norma. 
That will be an epoch in the musical history of Bal- 
timore ! 

I hear that Thalberg has been enjoying the hospi- 
talities of the White House for a few days past. I 
I must not forget to mention that the school children 
of this city were treated to a morning concert by the 
great performer. 

Persons writing criticisms of concerts in adcance 
are frequently subject to ridiculous blunders, For 
stance, at the Friday evening concert, Madame De 
Wilhorst, though appointed to sing, did not appear 
on account of sudden illness ; but the next morning’s 
papers informed the public that “she was raptur- 
ously applauded in her parts” ! 

The coming weeks will be prolific of musical 
items, and you may anticipate a blast from 
TRUMPET. 





New York, Dec. 23. With the return of Christ- 
mas tide come sweet thoughts of that greatest of an- 
thems the world has ever heard, sung nearly two 
thousand years ago, by the angels to the shepherds 
on the plains of Judea. In every Christian church 
the words of that angelic strain will be this Christ- 
mas repeated ; and whether it be among the cold, icy 
fields of Russia, or under the balmy sky of Italy, 
upon Britain’s isle, and in all parts of the vast Amer- 
ican continent, that song of “ Peace on earth” will 
burst forth from thousands of lips. For a time at 
least, all sectional differences are laid aside; and all 
over the earth, every one who bears the name of 
Christian joins with unity of spirit in the vocal 
praise of Him whose star rose in the East ninetcen 
centuries ago. 

It appears at this blessed season almost irreverent 
to talk of any other than sacred music. To go to 
an opera on Christmas night is but a poor way of 
celebrating the Nativity; but when the strains of 
Handel's greatest composition, when the “Merss1an” 
is to be sung, then, above all nights in the year, 
would one enjoy its matchless glories. The ‘ Mes- 
siah” is gradually becoming identified with Christ- 
mas, and for years past its annual performance has 
been one of the greatest treats to the lover of music. 
This year it is to be performed as usual by the Har- 
monic SOCIETY. 

Church choirs are generally in a state of vivid ex- 
citement about Christmas time, and are much op- 
pressed in mind by the weight of divers anthems ap- 
propriate to the occasion, with which they propose 
celebrating the auspicious day. And yet how sel- 
dom (as any one connected with choirs can bear 
witness) do the singers think of the true import and 
sentiment of those anthems! The rehearsals are 
mere trials of vocal skill; and the soprano will try 
the effect of a shake on the most holy words, while 
the organist embellishes his composer with extempo- 
raneous demonstrations on the fancy stops. On 
Christmas Eve choirs generally have a final rehearsal 


of their Christmas music, and the experience of~ 


years has proved to me that the celebration of the 
Birth of Christ degenerates with them into a mere 
opportunity for musical display. This is especially 
the case with quartet choirs and in Episcopal 
churches ; and though there may be exceptions to 
the rule, they have never come under my observation. 

New York does very little for the promotion of 
sacred music. There is nothing here to compare 
with your old Handel and Haydn Society, though 
perhaps our Mendelssohn Union may in time do 


something in the right direction, as its recent pro- | 


duction of “Eli” would prove. Our Harmonic 
Society has dropped its prefix of “ Sacred,” and in- 
tersperses Handel with Verdi, and Haydn with Don- 
izetti. The opera and the oratorio both find a par- 
tial shelter in the embrace of the ‘‘ Harmonic.” 

THALBERG appears here for the last time on Fri- 
day evening, playing at Mr. GorrscHaLk’s con- 
cert. The latter artist leaves us soon for Havana 
and Europe, and Mr. Thalberg, in performing on the 
occasion, reciprocates a similar compliment from 
Gottschalk. Thalberg will then positively visit 
Boston, where he cannot be otherwise than enthusi- 
astically received. There is a rumor afloat that he 
intends taking charge of an opera troupe, to consist 
of Parop1t, D’Anert, Morey, Tiperint, and 
others, and conduct the performances himself. On 
the other hand it is rumored that Marerzex will 
return here in about six weeks, and give another 
operatic season, The last one, under Mr. StanKo- 
VICH, was pecuniarily unsuccessful. 

Mme. JowannseEn, the German prima donna, is 
engaged to appear at the Broadway Theatre, the 
scene of Alboni’s operatic triumphs in this country. 
The opening opera will probably be Beethoven’s 
“ Fidelio.” If Mr: Zerrahn succeeds in obtaining 
the services of Mme. Johannsen, for his Philhar- 
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monic Concerts, the Bostonians may congratulate 
themselves, for the lady is a singer of the first class. 
Your able New York correspondent, who signs 
his letters with the curious compound of two dashes, 
the letter ¢ and an apostrophe, has relieved me from 
saying anything about Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, 
“Eli” By the way, this unique and mysterious 
signature of your correspondent exhibits an original- 
ity of mind that is positively startling. The signa- 
ture is a perfect typographical Sphynx to many 
beside TROVATOR. 


~ Musical Intelligence. 








New Buorono, Mass.—Me ANDREAS THOoRUP, 
for several years so well esteemed as a musician and a 
gentleman in Boston, has commenced a good work in 
this earlier home, to which he has returned. On 
Friday evening last week he gave a concert at the 
Unitarian Church, with the following programme: 


PART I. 
1—Fantasie for the Organ, for two performers,....... A, Tfesse 
Messrs. J. H. Willeox and A. T. Thorup. 
2—Selections from the 95th Psalm, ...... ...... Mendelssohn 


A. Tenor Solo and Chorus—* O come let us worship.” 
Bs. Canon—* For the Lord is a Mighty God.” 
c. Chorus and Tenor Solo—“ Henceforth when ye hear his 
voice entreating.”’ 
8—Organ Solos by Mr. Willcox. 
A. Pastorale, ..... ere eeac scree ecooeccccescccs coe MUIR 
B. Wedding March,..... Seeageges Sena twaa Mendels whn 


PART IL. 

“THE SONG OF THE BELL,” the words a translation 

by Hon. 8. A. Eliot of Schiller’s “ Das Lied von der 
Glocke.”?” Music composed by......... Andreas Romberg 
The Mercury says: ‘‘ Both the organ solos and the 
concerted pieces were excellently rendered, the audi- 
ence large and highly appreciative. The Wedding 
March by Mendelssohn, was given with the best effect, 
by Mr. Willcox, on the organ. As for the “ Song of 
the Bell” itself, which was the main feauture of the 
performance, both the solos and choruses, were admir- 
ably performed. We think that Mr. Thorup deserves 
much credit for his exertions, and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the choir most ably represent the spirit 

and letter of the noble composition of Romberg.” 





Dec. 20th, we gleam the following : 

The present season has been remarkable for the 
great number of concerts that have been given, and, 
s.ill more so, for the success which has crowded them. 
All the societies have given their first entertainment of 
the season, except the Handel & Haydn, which will 
shortly take place, and even this association has 
appeared once, at the opening of Harrison Hall. This 
week, our young and gifted townsman, Mr. Benkert, 
ag his second concert, aided by Mme. Johannsen, 

{r. Berner, Ahrends and a large orchestra; on Friday 
the Harmonia presents ** The Creation,” with Miss E. 
Brook, Messrs. Bishop, Rudolphsen, several excellent 
amateurs and a large chorus; while, on Saturday, the 
fifth Public Rehearsal of the Germania will be held at 
| the Musical Fund Hall.—Mr. Benkert’s concert merits 
particular attention, from its fine programme, and 
from the fact of its affording the public an opportunity 
of hearing Mme. Bertha Johannsen, who, while prima 
donna of the German Opera Company at Niblo’s, New 
York, created for herself a high reputation among the 
musical circles of our sister city. She is said to bea 
beauty of the German style; a blonde, of course, with 
a profusion of light, golden hair; in figure, graceful, 
and in manner, fascinating. The chief interest of the 
|| concert, however, centres in the compositions of Mr. 
Benkert, several of which will be performed by him- 
self, and by a large orchestra, led by Leopold Meignen. 

THALBERG closed his second series of concerts on 
Saturday evening last, and his audience then was even 
larger than on the previous occasions. His visit to 
Philadelphia has proved a complete success, and must 
have been immensely profitable; the fact of seven 
such expensive concerts having been given in so short 
atime and with such great patronage, speaks well for 
the musical taste of our city, and we believe is 
unprecedented here, except perhaps in the case of 
Jenny Lind, Madame D’Angri made her début at the 
concert of Friday evening, and created a deep impres- 
sion by her skilful execution and remarkable contralto 
voice. 

On Christmas night a musical entertainment is to 
be given at Handel and Haydn Hall. by J. B. Beckel, 

sq., the well known teacher of music, upon which 
occasion will be presented for the first time, the 
origiginal sacred cantatas of his composition, called 
| “The Nativity” and “Ruth the Moabitess.” The 

first will be performed exclusively by the children of 
| Mr. Beckel’s classes, numbering a Be three hundred 


| 
| PHILADELPHIA.—From Fitzgerald’s City Item of 
| 








pupils, and is a Christmas Corol, of which the words 
were written by Rev. E. C. Jones. The stage will be 
dressed with evergreens, a handsome Christmas tree, 
|| and a jolly Kriss Kinkle. ‘ Ruth” is a composition 
| for adult voices, in which Mr. Cunningham and A. R. 
|| Taylor will sustain the male parts, the soprani being 
|| performed by amateurs whose names are not given. 

| 








CuicaGo, Itu.—The people of the Lake City are 
enjoying a series of Afternoon Concerts, modelled 
upon those of the late Germania Society in Boston. 
Mr. AHNER, an ex-Germanian, and who until recently 
has been doing much for music in Providence, has 
settled there and is the getter-up and manager. The 
concerts are given every Saturday afternoon. The 
pieces are mostly orchestral, performed by the “ Great 
Western Band,’’ Mr. Vaas leader. They have also 
instrumental solos, in which Mr. H. PERABEAU, the 
pianist, formerly of Boston, bears a prominent part. 
The following was the paogramme for the second 
Saturday, Dec. 6: 





PART L 
1—Alexander’s Marchy,........essccccceccetsccccees J. Gungl 
2—Grand Overture, ......ccccccccccccccsccccvccces Hummel 
8—Variations fer Violin (performed by Mr. A. Vaas,).. . Beriot 
4—Atlantic House Polka,. .....-...ceeeceeeeeeeees Bergmann 
5—First movement from Symphony in D major,....... Mozart 
PART Il, 
1—Galop; “ The Brightest Eyes,”’.............. «+ ++.Doppler 
2—Solo for Piano (performed by Mr. H. Perabeau,). ... ——— 
8—Song without Words (for Orchestra,)......... Mendelssohn 
4—Eckert’s celebrated Swiss Song, (Solo for Cornet, with 
Echo,) arranged bDy.......cccersecceccsccces Hi. Ahner 
6—Finale, from “ Martha,” .....cccccsssscsccccccees Flotow 


Several of the Chicago papers preach glowing 
exhortations on the subject of these concerts. We 
are tempted to quote from one of them, modestly 
blushing for our poor Boston, whose praise the writer 
quite exaggerates: 


We really enjoyed the concert, and that is much 
more than we could say of some of those ‘ grand 
concerts” that are usually heralded by great posters 
and by all the clap trap that is resorted to by those 
itinerant artists. who have the great mission of elevat- 
ing the musical taste of us unhappy barbarians here 
in the North-west. The great artists that appear in 
these concerts, how familiar they have become to us, 
and how in consequence thereof, we have learned to 
appreciate them, so that we readily pay a dollar each 
night for three, four, and five nights in succession, to 
listen to Maurice Strakosch’s delicious and excruciat- 
ing strains of ‘* Yankee Doodle,” ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” 
of the pathetic ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,” and the “‘ Dog 
Tray,”’ so full of originality and variety ; and then the 
voice of the ‘‘queenly Parodi,” so full of style and 
culture. Does she not ever vary her arias and cava- 
tinas? Is not her stock of songs inexhaustible? 
But thanks to her appreciation of onr predilections, 
she knows that her ** Duet from Norma,” sung with 
Patti Strakosch, is irresistible, and we hear it at every 
one of those unique performances. Then those ballads 
of Patti’s, are they not sweet pretty, as our lady friends 
would say. But what are we doing; we were to speak 
of Saturday evening’s concert, and we have wandered 
off from a small and insignificant affair to those ‘‘ great 
artistes.”” Let our readers pardon us; we were carried 
away by the subject. It is so seldom that these 
artistes bestow upon us the light of their countenances. 
But to come back to that afternoon concert. We say 
we enjoyed it, yes truly enjoyed it, and yet it was only 
music performed by some twenty resicent musicians, 
combined into an orchestra of stringed, reed, and brass 
instruments. The programme was a good one, and 
the performances were a success. An orchestra, 
consisting of so many different members, and playing 
for the first time together, always labors under 
difficulties and disadvantages. But we were agreeably 
surprised at their precision and accuracy. The ensem- 
ble was all that could be expected, and we have thus a 
promise of obtaining an excellent and effective orches- 
tra in our Chicago. We have long envied Milwaukee 
her’s. Now, it stands with us to secure one that will 
soon excel that of Milwaukee, for we have more and 
better artistes. * * In Boston these afternoon 
concerts have become a regular institution, and are 
better patronized than any others given there. And 
so admirable have been their results that Boston, at 
the present time, is, musically, perhaps the best 
educated city in the world. Nowhere, not even in 
Germany, are all classes of a city so familiar with good 
music and love it as well, asin Boston. Yet this is 
not a particular merit of Boston. Thanks to the 
‘*Germania Society,” &c. 


Mr. AHNER has also been elected leader of the 
“Freie Singer-Bund,” which was to give a grand 
concert on Christmas day. 
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TaxinG Music.—We have read once or twice 
of late in the newspapers astatement that our 
City government had refused a petition of the 
proprietors of the Music Hall for leave to give 





concerts, on the ground that concert-givers should 
be taxed well for a license! We have read and 
wondered. For we never dreamed that any such 
barbarous practice existed, except it might be 
some old puritanical rule grown obsolete. On 
inquiry, we were shown the following City Docu- 
ment :— 
CITY OF BOSTON. 
In Board of Aldermen, November 19, 1856. 

The Committee on Licenses, to whom was referred 
the Petition of the Proprietors of the Music Hall, 
for leave to give Concerts during the present year, 
would respectfully present the following 


REPORT: 


By the City Ordinances, it is provided that the 
Mayor and Aldermen may license all theatrical 
exhibitions, shows, public amusements, and exhibi- 
tions of every description, to which admission is 
obtained by the payment of money, upon such terms 
and conditions as they may think reasonable. 

It has been usual for this Board, on the reeommen- 
dation of the Standing Committee on Licenses, to 
grant licenses to parties on the payment of a mere 
nominal sum; and as the present Committee have 
thought proper to adopt a different course in this 
respect from their predecessors, they take the present 
opportunity to ask the consideration of the Board to 
some suggestions upon the subject, that, if proper, 
they may receive their sanction. 

It appears to your Committee proper to make a 
distinction between the public amusements, &c., given 
by or under the direction and contro] of our own 
citizens, and those given by or under the direction 
or control of foreigners or non-residents. Among 
the former we would class the regular performances 
at our theatres, under the direction of the managers ; 
and the lectures, concerts, &c., given by the various 
societies located in our city, the parties engaged in 
which being principally residents among us. A 
large portion of the money they receive from the 
public is spent in various ways to the benefit and 
increase of the trade and labor of our citizens. 

Another class is composed of those persons or 
parties, who travel about from place to place, hire a 
theatre or hull for a short time, and after giving a few 
operas, concerts, or other exhibitions, and collecting 
what they can from our citizens, leave for some other 
place, carrying with them a large portion of the 
money they may have received for their performances. 

It is evident from these circumstances that to allow 
to transient parties the same privileges as are granted 
to our own citizens, is neither just nor proper; 
because the latter aid us in the support of trade and 
expenses of government, while the former do neither, 
but draw from us large amounts to be spent in other 
places, and frequently carry away with them to 
foreign countries. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to do more 
than allude to these facts, to convince the Board that 
it is expedient for the Committee to confine their 
general licenses of theatres and public halls to such 
performances and exhibitions as may be under the 
direction of their own managers or proprietors, and 
of the societies located in the city. And whenever 
these places are engaged for transient use, by foreign 
parties, a special license shall in all cases be required, 
for which a proper and reasonable sum shall be paid, 
in the manner provided. by the Ordinance of the city. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Committee do not un- 
derstand the Proprietors of the Music Hall to desire a 
license for concerts, &c., under their own management, 
but for the use of other parties who may rent it 
temporarily, they deem it their duty, for the reasons 
they have presented, to give the Petitioners leave to 
withdraw. For the Committee, 

T. C. KENDALL, Chairman. 


There now isa precious document! Such is 
the respect our “ Modern Athens” pays to Art! 
Music is treated simply as a trade, towards which 
we must exercise a selfish “ protective” policy, and 
try to monopolize the trade ourselves, and treat 
the travelling artist as a “furrin” enemy! Such 
a narrow and mean notion of the matter is un- 
worthy of an enlightened, generous city. With- 
out questioning the patriotic motive of the sapient 
committee, we do think they undertake to serve 
their country in a strange way. Are not public 
amusements, pure and well-conducted, public 
blessings? Does not the health of the body poli- 
tic require them ? And if to amusement you add 
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Art, a beautiful revelation of high meaning, speak- 
ing to the soul, refining and elevating the tastes, 
and contributing to the best culture as well as to 
the momentary enjoyment of thousands, does not 
the blessing grow incalculable ?_ Whoever brings 
us these gifts, be he citizen or stranger, is a ben- 
efactor, just in proportion as he brings the best, 
and wins most persons to receive and to enjoy it. 
Our best examples of Art, for a long time yet, 
must come to us from abroad. They who bring 
them must live by their labors. They run pecu- 
niary risk in every invitation they hold out to us ; 
they are as likely to lose as they are to win 
among us. Whatever they may carry away, they 
must spend something here. But did it never 
occur to the city fathers that true artists give at 
least an equivalent for all they take in the refin- 
ing influence they leave behind, in the improve- 
ment of the public taste for Art, which surely is 
an end always esteemed worth the seeking in all 
civilized communities ? 

Taking the lowest view of the matter, if con- 
cert-givers merely furnish the amusement for 
which the people pay and go, they do, strictly 
speaking, furnish an equivalent. They give us 
what we think worth the money enough to be 
willing to pay for it. If I choose that Jenny 
Lind, or even the mere circus clown, shall have 
my dollar, to do what they please with it, whose 
business is it ? who shall hinder ? 

It is true there is a great deal that is question- 
able, perhaps corrupt, mixed up with each an- 
nual harvest of amusement, wholesome in the 
main. ‘There is a great deal of bad music played, 
a great deal of clap-trap, that ministers to a false 
and sickly taste. But the check and the correc- 
tion we have elsewhere; taxing imported exhibi- 
tions does not reach the evil ; that is a discrimina- 
tion not on moral, not on truly patriotic, but on 
selfish, surly and exclusive grounds. 

The effect of this restrictive measure in the 
present instance is to materially shorten the win- 
ter’s supply of music. Our noble Music Hall, a 
just theme of pride to our city, was a costly in- 
vestment of individuals for a public good—to wit, 
the popularizing of the love of music among us. 
To sustain itself now that it is built, it must have 
the frequent patronage of artists. The artists, on 
the other hand, to whom the public looks for 
concerts, are deterred from giving them, when to 
other heavy expenses is added such an arbitrary 
tax as the condition of a license from the city. It 
is just so much deadening of all the activities 
which centre upon the demand for and supply of 
music in our city; and the fathers, as mere utili- 
tarian political economists, bave perhaps not 
reflected how large a part those activities play in 
the collective business and prosperity. 

Instead of taxing artists, the true policy of a 
republican city would be even to bold out a pre- 
Why does Art flourish in aris- 
tocratic cities? Because the “powers that be” 
there act the part of Meceenas. Here the people 
are the powers; the people in their public, as 
well as private capacity, should also be the 
patrons. At all events, if we cannot give gifts 
to the heavenly visitor, let us at least oppose 
no barrier to her entrance. As soon should we 
think of taxing truth, religion, virtue, light from 
heaven! As soon say to all sweet and human- 
izing influencs, that come from abroad, ye shall 
not come without a license! “ But it is not the li- 
cense to benefit us, it is only the license to make 


mium to them. 





money by benefitting us, which we reserve the 
privilege of withholding.” What art, what litera- 
ture, what schooling, or what preaching can live 
on air while it appeals to us? If it come at all, 
it comes at its own risk, and must earn the means 
to stay and bless us by demanding its price, like 
every other useful occupation. 


Beethoven's “ First Work.” 

We have had a rare enjoyment! No less than 
the perusal of two piano-forte Sonatas composed 
by the boy Beethoven. They are the second and 
third (would we could see the first) of a set of 
three, published in Vienna, by Tobias Haslinger, 
as “ Sonaten fiir das Piano-Forte von L. VAN 
BEETHOVEN, erstes Werk, geschrieben im 10¢n 





Lebensjahre.” 

Sonatas by Beethoven, written at the age of 
ten! We had heard of these works, but were 
not until now aware they had been published. 
Doubtless to many of our German musical pro- 
fessors they are quite familiar ; and for more rea- 
sons than one they might to good advantage be 
made known more generally. For while they 
have the simplicity and clearness desirable in 
lessons for pupils not very far advanced, they 
possess also much intrinsic excellence, both as 
fair models of that well-connected Sonata form 
which all teachers employ more or less to lead 
their scholars in a classical direction, and as being 
full of charm and indications of real genius. 

Of course they are juvenile productions, and 
cannot show the mature mind, the developed in- 
dividuality and practised hand of the great master. 
But for a boy’s work they are indeed remarkable. 
They are bond fide compositions. There is no 
vagueness about them. They show definiteness 
of purpose, and that he knew perfectly well what 
he was about. He has ideas positive and well 
pronounced, and he proceeds to develope them 
(not to be sure at great length) in a manner at 
once spontaneous and logical. And all from first 
to last is interesting, is earnest, is inspired with a 
true love, and the genuine joy of exercising a 
creative faculty. The vigor and conciseness of 
the man Beethoven are here too in the boy ; the 
fire, and also the unfailing sense and zest of beau- 
ty. The harmony is thin, of course, compared 
with after works, but every note in it tells; and, 
what is the best pledge of the true gift, there is 
an individual vitality and movement in the parts ; 
it is real counterpoint, and not mere melody with 
chords accompanying. 

Already, too, there are strong symptoms of the 
symphonic or orchestral destiny. Thus No. 2, 
which is in F minor, opens with a strong full 
chord on that note, like the orchestral tutti, 
(Larghetto maestoso), answered in wailing thirds, 
suggestive of wind instruments, and so alterna- 
ting with more and more power, as you could 
imagine the future composer of the Egmont music 
might do. This stately introduction leads off 
into a fiery Allegro, which seems natural enough 
again for the author of the Sonata Pathetique 
(only the suggestions are very brief), and then a 
winding up passage palpably after the manner of 
Mozart’s endings. After the repeat the themes 
are regularly and clearly worked up, concisely, 
too, and without indefinite wandering. The An- 
dante movement is full of grace and dignity and 
feeling—for a boy ;,the Presto as fiery and im- 
petuous as the finales in some of his more devel- 
oped works. And the three movements are held 





together by an internal, kindred tie of feeling and 
design, while they are sufficiently contrasted. 
Verily the boy possessed the vital secret of the 
Sonata form ; he had seized its organic principle. 
For the rest his early training had been musi- 
cian-like and thorough. 

Still more striking perhaps is the truly Sonata- 
like development and structure of the cheerful Al- 
legro in D, of No. 3. It is really a charming com- 
position, as fresh and clear, and on the whole as 
interesting as many of the Sonatas of Haydn ; the 
impatient Beethoven nature breaks out too, occa- 
sionally in little fiery, abrupt phrases. It has no 
Andante or Adagio, but a Mozart-like little Min- 
uet, marked Sostenuto, followed by half a dozen 
pleasing variations, one of which, in syncopated 
rhythm, shows decided character. The finale 
(Scherzando) is quite original and genial, and 
truly related to the first movement and to the 
whole. 

Seriously, it would be better to give pupils 
these earnest efforts of young genius among their 
things for practice, than much of the milk and 
water conventional trash in classic forms, or the 
polka and variation stuff so commonly used. At 
all events the admiring student of the man Beet- 
hoven will not play through these boy Sonatas 
without emotion and much food for reflection. 

We have submitted the matter to our friend, 
A. W. T., the biographer and “ Diarist,” who is 
so full of Beethoven lore, and he has kindly sent 
us the following extract on the subject from his 
long-promised work. 


Beethoven’s first compositions, says Dr. Wege- 
ler, were the Sonatas copied into the Speyersche 
Blumenlese, and the song, “ When a man on 
travel goes.” [Wenn jemand eine Reise thut.] 
Neefe, Court Organist at Bonn, wrote a letter 
containing a list of musicians in Bonn, fortunately 
preserved, from which I quote the following : 

“ Louis VAN BEETHOVEN, son of the above- 
named tenor singer, a boy of eleven years of age, 
of very promising talents. He plays the harpsi- 
chord with great expertness and power, reads 
well at sight, and, to say all in a word, plays 
nearly all of Sebastian Bach’s “ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier,” placed in his hands by Herr Neefe. He 
that knows this collection of Preludes and Fugues 
in every key (which may almost be called the ne 
plus ultra of music) will know what this implies. 
Herr Neefe has also, so far as his other duties 
allow, given him some instruction in thorough 
bass. At present he is exercising him in compo- 
sition, and for his encouragement has caused Nine 
Variations on a march* composed by him for the 
harpsichord, to be engraved at Mannheim.” 

At the Royal Library in Berlin may be seen 
Beethoven’s earliest sonatas. They are engraved 
in old-fashioned style, with the title and dedica- 
tion given below. In the Musikalische Almanac, 
Leipzig, 1789, is the following in the list of “ liv- 
ing German composers.” I translate from the 
German : 

“ Beethoven (Ludwig van). Three Sonatas 
for the Clavier. Spires, 1783. Fol. Also Songs 
in the Speyersche Blumenlese. He is yet hardly 
12 years of age.” 

The title and dedication of these Sonatas I 
thus translate, taking some pains to preserve 
somewhat of the peculiar style. I could wish to 
know who wrote them for the boy. 
~ By Dressler. 
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“ Three Sonatas for the Harpsichord, composed 
and dedicated to the most reverend Archbishop 
and Elector of Cologne, Maximilian Frederick, 
my most merciful Lord, by Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, aged eleven years.” 


DEDICATION. 

Most Exalted! In my fourth year, music already 
began to be the principal employment of my youth. 
Thus early acquainted with the friendly Muse, who 
tuned my soul to pure harmonies, she won my love, 
and as I oft have felt, she gave me hers in return. I 
have just completed my eleventh year, and now my 
muse whispers me often in the hours devoted to her: 
“Make a trial, and just for once write down the 
harmonies in your soul.” Eleven years! thought I; 
and how would the dignity of authorship suit me? 
And what indeed would men in the art say to it? 
Thus I hardly ventured to make the attempt. But 
my Muse willed it. I obeyed, and wrote. And 
now dare I, Most Illustrious, venture to lay the first 
fruits of my youthful labors at the steps of Thy 
throne? And dare I hope that Thou wilt deign to 
cast upon them the friendly glances of thy cheering 
approbation? Oh, yes! for even in Thee have 
Science and Art found a wise patron, a magnani- 
mous promoter, and germinating talent, under thy 
kind, fatherly care, its prosperity. 

Filled with this animating trust, I venture to 
draw near to You with these youthful attempts. 

Take them as an offering of childish reverence 
and look graciously, Most Exalted ! 

Upon their young author, 
Lupwic vAN BEETHOVEN.” 





The Salzburg “ Kapelle.” 
Natick, Dec. 23, 1856. 

My Dear Dwight :—In studying the history of 
Haydn and Mozart, and particularly in endeavor- 
ing to form some distinct and vivid idea of the 
circumstances which gave the peculiar develop- 
ment of their talents, I found it necessary to search 
for some means of determining the character and 
composition of the musical establishments of the 
great ecclesiastical princes of central Europe, an 
hundred years ago. You may imagine my pleas- 
ure after long seeking in vain, to find at an anti- 
quarian’s a copy of a work, which Prof. Dehn 
had showed me in the royal library at Berlin, in 
which is precisely the information I needed. I 
refer to Marpurg’s Historisch-Critische Beitrdge, 


| a quarterly periodical, of which five volumes were 


published from 1754 to 1762. In this work are 
given minute accounts of several royal, ecclesti- 
cal and other “ chapels.” 

The package which I send you with this note 
is a translation of the account printed by Marpurg 
in 1757, of the condition, at that time, of the 
music and musicians of the cathedral at Salzburg. 
Doubtless if you see fit to print it, the question 
will be again asked : “ Why does Dwight fill up 
his paper with such stuff?” To which it may be 
answered, that so far as my reading extends, the 
English language does not contain anything simi- 
lar, or in fact anything which in so small a space 
gives one so distinct and lively a picture of those 
musical establishments which were for so many 
aarp the only conservatories of music.— 

eaving out of view the great Italian composers 
and singers of old times, and all the illustrious 
German and English composers and musicians of 
the second class, I will mention only that Haydn 
was a singing boy in the Cathedral of St. Ste- 
phens at Vienna; Beethoven was educated musi- 
cally in the establishment of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and Mozart was reared under all the 
musical influences of the establishment at Salz- 
burg, to which his father was one of the com- 





posers. Mozart was born in 1756; the account 
here translated dates 1757, and puts us in the 
midst of the musical people who gave that extra- 
ordinary genius its first experience. Whoever 
is interested in that man’s history, must find a 
satisfaction in making himself acquainted with the 
cathedral musical establishment of Salzburg. 

Again, the minute list given of all the instru- 
ments of the orchestra is peculiarly interesting, as 
we thus see the condition of one of the fine or- 
chestras of Germany just at the moment when 
Haydn, 25 years of age, was entering upon his 
vocation as reformer and perfector of orchestral 
music. 

In the article itself are also some noteworthy 
points. We notice in running over the list of 
singers that no woman’s name appears, and that 
their places are supplied by castrati and boys; 
again we find hardly an Italian name throughout 
the list, save the castrati and vice kapellmeister, 
while two or three of the German singers have 
created a furore in Italy, &e. 

Another point is curious, viz: that nearly all 
the singers of the cathedral choir have the title of 
“reverend” (wohlehrwiirdige ), showing that they 
have been selected from the inferior ranks of the 
Catholic clergy, or that they have attained the 
priestly dignity through their musical powers— 
one of the inducements, by the way, held out to 
the parents of Haydn to give their son a musical 
education. 

Another noticeable point is the account of the 
provision made for the singing boys—a means 
then, and to this day, of educating thorough musi- 
cians, and of developing talent and genius of the 
highest value. 

The mention of the two corps of trumpeters, 
leads one involuntarily to ask whether the recol- 
lection of their mighty tones resounding through 
the cathedral of Salzburg did not lead Mozart in 
after years to those grand effects of the long- 
drawn tones from brass instruments, which come 
out with awful power and majesty in passages in 
his operas ? 

At the period of Mozart’s birth the music of 
the Salzburg Cathedral seems to have been in its 
most perfect condition. For upon the accession 
of a new Archbishop, some years later, began the 
reign of avarice, want of taste, and a mean, ty- 
rannical temper, the effects of which upon Mo- 
zart all know who have read Holmes’s Life of 
the Composer; and a musical person who has 
not, should be ashamed to confess it. About 
1768, Michael Haydn, brother of Joseph, became 
a concert-master and director at Salzburg, but 
with so mean a salary as hardly to enable him to 
live, and the entire music seems to have been 
under a similar dispensation. But in Mozart’s 
first years few places then could have been better 
fitted to draw him out and give him that oppor- 
tunity for musical observation and experience 
which he needed. It is the misfortune of young 
musical geniuses among us that they have no op- 
portunity to become familiar with music in all 
styles, and to learn to feel musical effect of all 
kinds. People who never read anything but 
“ yellow-covered” novels do not ordinarily be- 
come Shakspeares, Lord Bacons, or Irvings in 
literature. 

But enough of this disjointed chat. You will 
of course decide how much, if any part, of the 
article to print. hie We ®: 

fees article, which is too long for this week’s paper, 
will follow in our next.—Ep.] 





Crownep Ovur.—A notice of the first concert of the “ Ger- 
man Trio,” is unavoidably postponed to next week. 








Concerts AT HAND.—We have plenty of music in 
prospect. A revival already makes itself felt. To- 
night Mr. Gustav Satrer gives his first Soirée at 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Rooms....To-morrow 
evening comes the first Oratorio of the season. We 
have waited long, and we shall now have the best, 
Handel’s sublime “ Messiah,” to which the HANDEL 
and Haypn Soctrety never were prepared to do better 
justice. Mrs. WENTWoRTH, it appears, withdraws 

er name from the list of solo singers ; all the soprano 
songs will be sustained by Mrs. Lona. The Music 
Hall will certainly be crowded....The MENDELSSOHN 
QuINTETTE CLUB give their fourth chamber concert 
on Tuesday evening. The programme contains a new 








Quintet by Mr. C. C. PErKINs, besides choice things 
by old masters. Mr. J. C. D. PARKER is the pianist 
of the evening....Mr. ZERRAHN announces positive- 
ly his first “‘ PortHARMONIC ConcERT ” for next Sat- 
urday evening, with the valuable aid of OLE Butt, 
which has been kindly volunteered. The subscription 
list is full, and promises admirably. Beethoven’s 
lovely Symphony in B flat, No. 4, will be a great at- 
traction. Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust ’’ overture and “ Pilgrim 
Chorus ” by a select choir, will be the novelties ; and 
there will Le other choice things. Mr. Zerrahn is 
promised the aid of Mme. JoHANNSEN for the second 
or third concert, and is preparing to give the ‘‘ Choral 
Symphony ” entire, with chorus, at the last concert. 
+++-The tide once rising, comes a flood. Afternoon 
concerts, long anxiously inquired for, are already an- 
nounced by an orchestral association, on a different 
basis, yet embracing essentially the same musicians, 
and with the same conductor, who take the name 
‘* ORCHESTRAL Union.” See below. 
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GUSTAVE SATTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC SOIREES. 


FIRST EVENING, Dec. 27, 1856. 
At the Rooms of Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & CO., No. 409 
. Washington Street. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1—Quartet : G minor, op. 85, (four movements,) R. Wittmers. 
Messrs Schultze, Eckhardt, Jungnickel and Satter. 


2—a)Mazourka, 
b)Nocturne, (first time,).........e000 eeeeee eG. SATTER. 
c)Scherzo, 

8—a)Constancy: Song, op. 11, 
b)Cicily : Ballad, op 12, 


‘ soeeee eG. SATTER. 
Sung by Mrs. Little. 


4—Sonata (Kreutzer) op. 47,.......ccsececeeeeees BEETHOVEN. 
Messrs. Schultze and Satter. 
PART It. 
5—Reminiscence de “ Robert le Diable,”..,......FRaNz Liszt. 


6—Trio, E flat, op. 93, (three movements,).......... HomMMEL. 
Messrs. Schultze, Jungnickel and Satter. 





Tickets, admitting two persons to the course, ....$3 50 
“ “ one person “ “ 2 00 
Single admission to one concert,..........20+0+++01 00 





Commences precisely at 734 o’clock. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


The FIRST CONCERT of the season will take place on 
Sunday Evening, December 28, 1856, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


HANDEL’S “MESSIAF’? 
Will be performed, with the assistance of 
Mrs. J. H. LONG, 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH, 
Mrs. I. I. HARWOOD, 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS, 
Mr. J. P. DRAPER, 
Mr. THOMAS BALL, 

And an efficient Orchestra, under the able conductorship of 
CARL ZERRAHN. F. F. MUELLER, Organist. 

Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
music stores and hotels, and at the door on the evening of 
performance, or of the Secretary, L. B. BARNES. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club’s 


FOURTH CONCERT 

Will take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 30, at Messrs. CHICKERING’S 
Rooms, assisted by Mr. J. C. D, PARKER, Pianist. 

Hummel’s Piano Quintette, in F minor—Chopin’s Polonaise 
for Piano and ’Cello—Beethoven’s Quartette in G—and a new 
Quintette, by Mr. Perkins, will be presented. 

Package of Eight Tickets, to be used at pleasure, $5; Single 
tickets $1 each, may be found at the music stores. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The FIRST of the FOUR CONCERTS will be given on SAT- 
URDAY EVENING, January 3, with the kind asalstance of 


ote BU.LTiX.. 

Among the principal pieces will be Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony ; Overture to Goethe’s Faust, by Richard Wagner 
(first time); the Pilgrim Chorus (sung by a select Choir) from 
Tarnhiuser (first time) ; and the Overture to “ Williom Tell,” 

Tickets for subscribers are now ready at Russeli & Richard- 
son’s and Wade’s Music Stores. Packages of four Tickets, $3 ; 
single Ticket, $1. 

For particulars see programmes. 

CARL ZERRAHN, Director and Conductor. 


ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, commencing on Wednesday: 
the 7th of January, 1857. There will be a large Orchestra, 
composed of the best resident musicians, with Mr. CARL Zea- 

RAHN as Conductor. Further particulars hereafter. 
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ONE OF A THOUSAND 
OF THE FAVORABLE OPINIONS RESPECTING 
THE GOLDEN WREATH. 


An Bminent Teacher of Music at the West writes 
as follows: ‘I think the Golden Wreath a treasure, and am 
sanguine of having it introduced in the public schools of this 
city. I shall distribute a dozen for inspection, and in the 
mean “me dispose of One gee copies to my select classes, 
which please send me,” &c. & 

The renth Thousand is now ready. Price, 30 cents. 
$3 per doze 
’ Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


Il Trovatore. Piano Solo. Complete. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ERDI’S Favorite Opera, IL TROVATORE. Edited for the 

Piano-Forte, by K NorpMANN. Prefaced with a biogra- 

phical sketch of the Composer. Being the seventh volume of 
*¢ Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.” Price $2. 


Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 








New Course of Juvenile Instruction. 


PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 
Prepared on School Principles. By Caristian Hetnrica 
Houmann. Translated from the fifth German edition. 

NOW READY, Part I., containing Exercises and Songs for 
Younger Classes. Pryce 20 cts. $2 per dozen. The attention 
of Teachers is invited to this new and attractive series of In- 
structions. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 








SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, #50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Plusical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 








TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 


J /HITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 
Foreign Classic Music, at the reduced prices. 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 
Just received, a small invoice of MEYER FLUTES. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 
their friends and the public that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856. The highest premium (a Sttver MEDAL) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856. First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held during the month of September, 
a Six First Premiums in on montu!! 

N. B.—Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prize over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they have been exhibited. The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Price $400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melodeons 
from $60 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeons $200. 

(GrFor descriptive circulars and further information address 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
a St. (cor. of sansa Boston, Ms. 


Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 
From THE CONSERVATORY oF LerrzIa, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano...... Residence 14 Hudson St. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crocker of the Piaun and Singing, 
U. 8S. HOTEL. 
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“EDWARD — ‘L. BALCH, 





Anthems for the Coming Season. 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q>5 Broadway, N.Y. 


Anthems for Christmas. 


HOPKINS, E. J.—Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 8. A. 
T. B.,19 cts. Single vocal parts, 18 cts. Class copy, 3 cts. 


CROCE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: 8.4. 7. B., 19 cts. 


GREENE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: for two Trebles 
or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, 38 cents. Separate 
vocal parts, 22 cents. 


HANDEL.—For behold darkness. Recit. } 13 cents. 
The people that walked in darkness. Air B. 
For unto usa Child is born. 8l cts. Sep. voc. parts, 25 cts. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0! thou that tellest ; 
Alto Solo and Chorus, 31 cts. Ditto, 8vo. 6 cts. Separate 
vocal parts, 25 cts. 


JACKSON, (Masham.)— Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 
for Country Choirs :— 
Sing, O heavens! (4 voices,) 25 cts. Sep. vocal parts, 13 cts. 
O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 
O! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 


NOVELLO.—Sing unto the Lord: Short Anthem for 8. A T.B 
with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, in 
score, 3 cts. Separate vocal parts, 16 cts. 


PURCELL.—Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings : In full score. 
Verse, A T. B. 69 cts. Separate chorus parts, 13 cts. 
Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings, (abridged from the above,) 
from "Boyce? s Cathecral Music. Verse, a. T. B. 25 cts. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts. 


VITTORIA.— Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings: 8. A. T. B., 
Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 8 cts. 





Carols for Christmas-tide, 


Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the 
Rev. J. M. Neae, M. A. 


18mo ling <pueaencveinriswicnweeticndes’ eosiae 
Sere Keoobevbereass 15 
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« veh we in scarlet Bothy... .0cserceee 25 

“ compressed four vocal parts,........25 


These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 

rexent, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
nstrument. The Volume, folio music size, $1.13 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
8 now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 





Sig. BENDELARI’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who m+y wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
wicks Boylston Market.) 





J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Marmonp, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 33 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St, 








G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


806 CIIESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Ed'- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works, 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUIUDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 











IEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or @. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(O> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
str ts, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPx1:Ee, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





| WOR Bomoon BeRRRe’ 


Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 
(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.-—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoot Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OF mecshinmentsrsnice: 


First insertion, perline............ coceve 

Each subsequent insertion, per line..... ‘ 

For one column, a lines) first insertion. ..... 

Do do each subsequent. .. 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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